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PREFATORY 


^HE  Carnegie  Library 
of  Elkhart  is  for  use 
not  for  ornament.  It  is  for 
the  public.  The  comforts  of 
its  home  and  the  wealth  of 
its  possessions  are  public 
property,  for  public  enjoy- 
ment, for  the  informing  of 
the  people,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  book-lover  as  well  as  for  the  profit  of 
the  student  and  the  craftsman.  Its  rooms  are 
for  their  enjoyment,  its  books  for  their  profit- 
able or  pleasureable  reading.  To  the  public 
it  is  dedicated,  for  the  people  it  is  prepared. 
Let  them  enter  upon  their  own.  £ ^ ^ ^ 


n?  ^ BOOKS  ^ 


Of  all  things  which  man  can  make  or  do  here  below,  by  far  the  most 
momentous,  wonderful  and  worthy,  are  things  we  call  books. — Caryle. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed  than  the  nature  of  the  books 
recommended  by  public  authority. — Edmund  Burke. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercouse  with  superior 
minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach 
of  all. — Dr.  Channing. 

Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old  age;  the  ornament  of 
prosperity,  the  refuge  of  adversity;  a delight  at  home,  and  no  hindrance 
abroad;  companions  by  night,  in  traveling  and  in  the  country. — Cicero. 

A taste  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  my  life.  I would  not 
exchange  it  for  the  glories  of  the  Indies. — Gibbon. 

The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a taste  for  good  books,  will  in  all 
likelihood  become  thoughtful. — Robert  Hall. 

Every  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every  great  action  is  a book. — 
Luther. 

For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a potency 
of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they  are; 
nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a vial,  the  pure  efficacy  and  extraction  of 
that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. — Milton. 

To  buy  books  because  they  are  published  by  an  eminent  printer,  is 
much  as  if  a man  should  buy  clothes  that  did  not  fit  him  because  they 
were  made  by  a famous  tailor. — Pope. 

Some  teach  how  to  live,  others  how  to  die. — Petrarch. 

It  is  books  that  teach  us  to  refine  our  pleasures  when  young,  and 
which  having  so  taught  us,  enable  us  to  recall  them  with  satisfaction 
when  old. — Leigh  Hunt . 


SOUTH  SIDE  WITH  WEST  FRONT  AND  NORTH  VISTA. 


LIBRAS 


The  Value  of  a Library 


The  worth  of  a library  is  not  in  the  cost  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  nor  in  the  expense  for  their  abode. 
Its  value  lies  in  the  profit  and  pleasure  which  its  books 
give  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  established,  in 
that  superiority  of  intelligence  and  that  charm  of  sensa- 
tion which  they  confer.  The  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  reader  depends  upon  the  frequency  of  use, 
as  well  as  upon  the  purpose  and  the  motive  which  deter- 
mine the  companionship. 

The  man  who  seeks  knowledge  by  which  he  may  in- 
crease his  skill  and  enlarge  the  amount  of  his  informa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  mental  force  behind 
his  labor,  will  give  to  himself  profit  which  will  accumu- 
late with  the  years.  The  student  who  seeks  the  shelves 
of  the  library  to  increase  his  stock  of  wisdom  finds 
advantage  and  enjoyment  alike  in  the  accumulation. 
The  reader  who  seeks  works  of  poetry  or  of  romance 
that  he  may  live  in  a new  atmosphere  and  breath  in 
new  surroundings  finds  that  pleasure,  which  is  in  itself 
a reward  and  a gain. 

Books  which  reveal  the  records  of  science  and  teach 
the  accomplishments  of  art,  which  deal  with  the  records 
of  mankind  and  show  its  labored  steps  from  one  degree 
of  civilization  to  another,  its  painful  progress  and  often 
its  more  painful  fall,  are  revelations  of  life  in  the  past 
and  its  relation  to  life  in  the  present.  Books  are  not 


for  use  alone,  however;  they  should  be  sources  of  pleas- 
ure and  inspiration,  of  joy  and  youth,  and  hope  and 
delight.  The  book  of  sermons  should  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  book  of  humor  and  of  laughter.  On  the 
shelf  with  every  book  of  wisdom  should  be  one  of  wit, 
and  science  should  not  despise  speculation  as  a com- 
panion. Poetry  and  philosophy  are  kin. 

The  establishment  of  a library  in  a community  ought 
to  be  a new  step  in  intellectual  opportunity  if  not  in 
development.  Its  books  are  for  the  use  of  all,  but  it  is 
not  supposed  by  any  means  that  all  will  use  them.  If 
fifty  men  in  every  thousand  make  use  of  a public  library 
for  their  information  on  topics  of  material  or  intellectual 
profit  or  pleasure  they  at  once  become  the  focus  from 
which  radiates  an  influence  upon  a community.  This 
influence  is  enlarged  and  vitalized  directly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  library.  These  men,  finding  on  the  shelves 
that  which  they  seek  for  their  enlightenment,  their 
interest,  or  their  enjoyment,  exert  an  increased  power 
by  reason  of  their  enlarged  opportunity,  and  from  them 
will  radiate  a stimulating  impulse  which  will  touch  the 
community  more  or  less  closely. 

A public  library,  this  public  library,  ought  to  be  the 
place  where  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  meet  most 
often.  The  working  man  who  desires  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  the  operation 
of  natural  forces  ought  to  come  frequently  to  consult  the 
records  of  the  past;  the  man  of  leisure  who  loves  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  best  thought  of  the  world,  both  past  and 
present,  ought  to  come  often  to  hold  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  friends  that  he  has  made  in  the  past  and  to 
make  new  ones.  The  professional  man  ought  to  find 


here  that  which  will  inform  him  upon  those  technical 
questions  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  craftsman 
should  be  a frequent  visitor  in  order  that  he  may  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  and  improvements  which  are 
taking  place  in  those  things  which  engage  his  daily 
attention,  and  in  those  things  which  excite  his  pleasur- 
able interest.  The  student  who  is  in  search  of  infor- 
mation, the  scholar  who  is  looking  for  knowledge,  the 
worker  who  is  looking  for  fact,  the  student  of  society 
who  is  seeking  knowledge  regarding  the  movements  of 
civilization,  the  man  who  seeks  solace  in  philosophy, 
he  who  desires  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  and  he  who  seeks 
the  delight  of  romantic  incident  that  he  may  enlarge 
his  emotional  nature,  the  man  and  the  boy,  the  ma- 
tron and  the  maiden,  old  and  young  from  all  divisions 
of  society  should  make  this  a central  meeting  point  for 
their  enlightenment  and  for  their  enjoyment. 


THE  ECHOES  IN  A LIBRARY 


From  the  alcoves  of  a library  come  the  echoes  of  the 
eons  in  a past  eternity,  the  movements  of  the  ages  that 
the  world  has  numbered.  The  atoms  tell  the  story  of 
their  marshalling  when  chaos  reigned.  The  vapors  of 
space  whisper  their  transformation,  and  the  ether  gives 
up  its  secrets.  The  tragedies  of  nature  act  themselves 
anew  and  science  tells  of  its  war  with  nature,  the  shouts 
of  its  victory  sounding  back  to  listening  ears.  The 
stars  whisper  their  secret  movements  to  the  listening 
astronomer,  and  the  comets  tell  of  their  return  to  the 
sight  of  man. 

The  echoing  cry  of  the  new-born  image  of  the 
Almighty  as  motherless  it  began  its  struggle  with  life  is 
heard  in  the  recesses.  His  contest  with  nature  and 
with  his  fellows;  the  storm  of  battle,  the  song  of  peace; 
the  crash  of  empires  and  the  building  of  nations,  all  tell 
their  stories  from  the  walls  and  the  niches.  The  faiths 
that  build  religions,  the  movements  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter that  make  philosophies,  the  emotions  that  construct 
the  tragedies  and  the  comedies  of  human  life,  all  the 
working  forces  of  nature  and  of  man  repeat  their  stories 
in  our  ears  as  we  stand  within  the  walls. 

These  are  the  voices  that  speak  from  library  walls. 
The  echoes  of  deeds  of  valor,  of  chivalry,  of  virtue, 
of  charity,  and  of  greatness  swell  with  each  repeating; 
while  the  mocking  tones  of  hatred,  defeated  ambition, 
destruction  grow  less  distinct  with  each  wailing  return 
until  silence  shall  stifle  and  oblivion  conceal  them. 
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The  Elkhart-Carnegie  Library 


The  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  its  formal  acceptance 
by  the  city  makes  it  now  a public  institution  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
municipality  and  to  be  cherished  by  the  citizenship.  It  is  the  first 
large  benefaction  for  any  purpose  received  by  the  city,  its  cost  exceeds 
that  of  any  church  and  of  any  semi-public  institution  in  Elkhart.  It  now 
lies  with  the  people  of  the  city  without  regard  to  circumstance  or  con- 
dition whether  they  will  make  use  of  this  added  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, for  information  and  for  the  delight  of  literary  companionship. 
Gratitude  for  the  gift  can  best  be  shown  by  such  frequent  and  con- 
stant use. 

If  any  reader  doubts  that  the  public  library  is  of  such  a character  as 
to  give  impulse  to  artistic  taste  and  incentive  to  literary  development 
he  should  open  its  doors  and  enter  its  vestibule.  He  should  come 
within  the  influence  of  the  soft  tints,  the  heavy  columns,  the  long 
vistas,  and  the  beautiful  decorations  of  th'e  interior.  He  should  for  a 
time  put  himself  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  feel  the  reverent 
quiet  which  comes  over  him  as  he  touches  hands,  as  it  were,  with  the 
men  whose  minds  have  moved  the  world,  whose  acts  have  built  nations, 
whose  ambitions  have  wrecked  whole  peoples,  whose  charity  has  softened 
the  asperities  and  the  hatreds  of  mankind.  He  can  hardly  sit  in  the 
corridors  and  fail  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  ages  that  have  gone,  the 
men  who  have  wrought,  the  poets  that  have  dreamed,  and  the  thinkers 
who  have  built  philosophies. 

It  may  be  sentiment,  but  it  is  a sentiment  worthy  of  human  nature, 
that  a man  should  bow  with  reverence  in  the  halls  of  a great  library. 
The  least  but  the  best  we  can  ask  of  those  who  doubt  the  benefits  of 
such  an  institution  is  to  come  within  the  radiance  of  its  influence,  feel 
the  effects  of  its  atmosphere,  watch  the  faces  of  men  and  of  women 


and  of  children  as  they  come  in  touch  with  that  which  it  offers,  and 
learn  from  frequent  and  continued  observation  the  lessons  that  its  beau- 
ties impart  as  well  as  the  instruction  which  its  walls  contain. 

* * * 

A happy  choice  was  the  site  of  the  Elkhart-Carnegie  Library,  Its 
portals  receive  the  rays  of  departing  day  in  token  of  the  welcome  its 
recesses  give  to  the  lingering  light  of  centuries  that  are  passing  and  of 
ages  that  are  gone.  In  touch  with  the  church  and  the  school,  it  is  an 
handmaid  to  one  and  an  inspiration  for  the  other.  The  mart  and  the 
factory  and  the  home  will  all  find  within  its  walls  new  incentive  and 
larger  outlook  upon  life  in  all  its  phases. 

This  library  is  one  link  in  the  chain  of  libraries  established  in  the 
middle  west  by  the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ever  mindful  of  Elkhart’s 
needs,  Mr.  A.  H.  Beardsley  and  Mr.  George  B.  Pratt  voluntarily  and 
unassisted  secured  from  the  donor  a promise  of  $30,000  if  the  city 
would  raise  $3,500  by  taxation.  The  first  gift  was  afterwards  increased 
to  $35,000,  and  with  the  surety  of  this  help  the  preliminaries  of  law 
were  entered  upon,  the  required  official  body  appointed  and  the 
work  begun. 

The  structure  is  of  Indiana  dressed  stone  and  designed  by  Indiana 
architects.  It  is  sufficently  impressive  for  the  surroundings,  and  of 
ample  dimensions  for  the  posterity  likely  to  need  it.  It  is  located  near 
both  the  geographical  center  and  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
city,  being  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

The  state  law  regulating  libraries  was  followed  in  the  appointment  of 
the  board,  the  city  council  nominating  two  members,  the  school  board 
nominating  two  and  the  court  of  the  35th  Judicial  district  appointing 
them,  as  well  as  three  others  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  Library  Board  was  created  by  the  appointment  by  the  circuit 
court  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Mr.  G.  B.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Hill. 
The  court  also  formally  appointed  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Werner,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  council,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Bower 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Hackman,  who  had  been  named  by  the  school  board 
as  its  choice. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  A.  H.  Beardsley,  President;  Dr. 
Werner,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  and  G.  B. 


Pratt,  Treasurer,  As  the  members  were  all  re-appointed  under  the 
law  the  personnel  has  not  been  changed. 

The  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Wing  and  Mahurin  of  Fort 
Wayne  were  accepted,  and  the  contract  let  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell  of 
Angola,  Ind.,  who  began  work  in  September,  1901. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is  best  described  as  classic.  On 
the  front  looking  toward  the  west  is  a pediment  with  molded  ornament, 
supported  at  the  two  ends  by  square  pillars  and  in  the  centre  by  two 
Ionic  columns;  the  panels  at  the  side  of  the  portals  are  ornamented  also 
with  Greek  mouldings,  and  the  recess  from  the  columns  to  the  main 
entrance  gives  to  the  front  that  shade  of  perspective  which  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  increases  the  impression  of  massiveness.  The  side  walls 
are  of  plain  stone,  but  varied  with  panel  projections  which  give  it  a 
massive  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  it  from  the  charge 
of  plainness.  The  walls  are  of  Indiana  dressed  stone  of  grey  tint,  soft 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  approach  is  of  heavy  granite  curving  to 
the  street  in  widening  path,  and  the  street  entrance  guarded  by  two 
large  and  ornamental  electric  lamps. 

The  impression  of  the  exterior  is  perhaps  more  massive  than  the 
length  of  line  and  height  of  building  would  naturally  give,  and  to  the  eye 
the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  From  the  architectural  standpoint  the  ex- 
terior could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  the  building  as  it  stands  is  in 
every  way  appropriate  to  its  surroundings  both  near  and  adjacent,  and  it 
is  in  all  respects  fitting  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
setting  of  green,  the  handsome  lawn  which  surrounds  it,  the  trees  at 
the  side  and  front  and,  in  fact,  all  close  surroundings  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

When,  however,  one  enters  the  swinging  doors  and  stands  within  the 
rotunda  the  scene  is  unexpectedly  beautiful.  The  tessalated  floors,  the 
Italian  marble  columns  supporting  the  dome,  other  columns  supporting 
the  ceilings  of  the  alcoves  and  adjoining  rooms,  the  pilasters  which 
stand  at  the  ends  of  the  heavy  beams  holding  the  roof,  give  one  the 
impression  of  standing  within  the  walls  of  some  ancient  classic  struc- 
ture, made  modern  by  newly  adapted  laws  of  art  and  of  architecture. 

Coming  from  above  in  the  day  time  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  is 
softened  by  delicately  colored  artist  glass  which  gives  to  the  tinted 
walls  a soft,  warm  and  inviting  appearance.  The  walls  are  of  sage 


green  with  chocolate  freizes,  shading  into  cream  at  the  ceiling  and  with 
here  and  there  touches  of  bronze.  Lighted  by  electricity  at  night  the 
rays  from  the  white  globes  of  the  ceiling  and  bracket  lamps  fall  with 
equally  soft  impression  upon  a scheme  of  color  and  decoration  which  is 
artistic,  delicate,  harmonious  and  beautiful. 

The  visitor  sees  fourteen  of  the  Italian  veneer  marble  columns  in 
front  and  at  the  right  and  left.  The  vista  in  all  directions  is  pleasing 
and  imposing,  and  art  glass  in  the  dome,  brackets  and  standard  lamps 
of  brass  finished  in  imitation  of  old  metal,  settees  and  tables  of  beauti- 
ful wood,  beautifully  polished,  all  add  to  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  scene. 

After  passing  through  the  vestibule  into  the  rotunda  the  separation 
from  the  alcoves  on  the  north  and  south  is  made  by  heavy  and  elegant 
settees  standing  between  the  pillars,  these  in  reality  marking  the  only 
floor  division  between  the  rotunda  and  the  rooms  on  the  side.  In  front 
is  the  circling  counter  behind  which  are  the  book  stacks,  at  present 
only  partially  filled  with  books.  At  the  left  of  the  main  book  room  is 
the  reference  library  with  its  elegant  table  and  comfortable  reading 
chairs  where  the  reference  books,  many  of  them  ponderous  tomes,  can 
be  used.  These  books  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  library  under  any 
condition.  On  the  right  of  the  main  book  room  is  the  librarian’s  offce 
with  the  conveniences  which  are  attached  to  such  a place. 

At  the  side  of  the  vestibule  leading  from  the  rotunda  are  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  basement,  where  will  be  a small  lecture  room  or  auditorium 
for  the  women’s  clubs  and  similiar  organizations  to  meet;  also  the 
furnace  room  and  fuel  room  and  other  necessities  of  the  building. 

At  present  the  books  consist  of  three  thousand  volumes  which  were 
formerly  in  the  school  library,  made  up  of  reference  works,  of  literary 
works  of  standard  reputation,  scientific  and  historical  works,  as  well  as 
books  of  fiction;  it  also  has  the  library  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb 
and  the  Fifteen  Circle,  consisting  of  a thousand  volumes,  and  also  the 
libraries  given  by  the  Current  Club,  the  Thursday  Club,  the  Woman's 
Art  Club  and  the  St.  Cecilia  Society,  together  with  about  two  thousand 
volumes  bought  with  the  contributions  so  far  received.  Among  the 
books  already  offered  for  the  use  of  the  public  are  a large  number  of 
children's  books  which  extend  their  earnest  invitation  to  the  little  people 
to  make  their  acquaintance.  In  the  two  reading  rooms  will  be  about 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  best  current  periodicals  including  all 
that  are  standard,  and  offering  their  varied  monthly  contribution  to 
public  education  and  interest. 


President  Beardsley’s  Dedication  to  the  City. 

In  formally  presenting  the  Library  to  the  city  President  Beardsley 
said: 

“The  legally  appointed  library  board  now  gives  to  the  city  of  Elkhart 
a completed  Carnegie  Library  building.  This  building  is  the  gift  of  a 
man  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  Elkhart  as  a community  distinct 
from  other  communities,  but  who  used  his  wealth  and  bestowed  his 
benefactions  because  of  his  love  for  humanity  in  general  and  his  desire 
to  provide  the  opportunities  of  self  culture  and  of  pleasure  to  many 
whose  circumstances  forbid  their  indulgence  in  books. 

You  know  the  story  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  to  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties, you  know  the  facts  of  his  benefaction  toward  this  city.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat  them.  Mr.  Carnegie  asks  no  expression  of 
gratitude  except  the  continued  support  of  the  library;  he  asks  no 
appreciation  of  his  gift  except  its  free,  full  and  generous  use  by  the  people 
of  this  city. 

I need  but  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  generosity  in  later  life 
in  establishing  a system  of  free  libraries  grew  out  of  the  wants  and 
ambitions  and  deprivations  of  his  own  childhood  when  working  as  an 
errand  boy  and  telegraph  operator.  During  and  all  through  the  period 
of  young  life  he  felt  the  need  of  a larger  education  and  he  found  so  few 
libraries  and  so  little  encouragement  and  opportunities  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  the  dream  of  his  later  life  in  later  years  to  do 
what  he  could  that  other  youth  in  other  generations  need  not  feel  this 
lack.  Hence  the  libraries  that  he  has  established  in  Indiana  and  in 
the  whole  world,  and  hence  this  library  in  Elkhart. 

And  in  turning  this  library  over  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  municipality,  i which  to  emphasize,  in  large  capitals  and 
with  vehement  voice,  the  sentiment  that  this  is  a public  gift  to  the  public 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  the  whole  public,  without  any  limitation. 


It  is  not  for  the  few,  it  is  not  for  the  privileged,  it  is  not,  in  any  respect, 
a gift  to  class,  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  It  is  without  respect 
of  persons,  without  respect  of  condition,  without  respect  of  birth,  of 
nationality,  of  color,  or  age.  The  only  limitations  put  upon  its  use  are 
such  as  the  parent  puts  upon  the  child,  and  the  public  executive  upon 
the  citizen,  a suggestion  of  care  in  the  use  of  the  books,  their  proper 
return  under  the  rules  of  the  library,  but  entirely  without  cost  to  any  one. 

I do  not  need  at  this  time,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  great  value  which  a public  library  should  be  in  any  community,  or 
to  urge  that  the  beautiful  building  which  we  here  present  to  the  city 
shall  be  esteemed  for  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  I would,  through 
you,  ask  the  people  of  the  city  of  Elkhart  to  remember  that  this  public 
building,  combining  as  it  does  the  beauty  of  architecture,  the  rich- 
ness of  material,  the  ornamentation  and  the  decoration  which  are 
pleasing  to  taste,  shall  be  to  the  citizens  a constant  incentive  to  better 
homes  and  more  ornate  public  buildings,  to  more  marked  beauty  in  the 
city  as  a whole,  to  a greater  regard  to  art  in  the  construction  of  homes 
and  to  the  general  beautifying  of  the  little  city  in  which  we  live. 

But  1 would  further  hope  that  the  frequent  visiting  of  these  halls,  the 
reading  of  the  books,  which  tell  of  the  past  and  the  present,  the  perusal  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  which  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts  has  here 
enshrined,  shall  be  a constant  stimulus  to  a betterment  of  our  common 
school  facilities,  to  a desire  for  a better  understanding  of  social  and 
political  conditions,  and  shall  be  a continued  impulse  to  higher  tastes 
and  more  refined  pleasures  in  the  community. 

Books  are  not  solely,  purely  for  instruction,  but  are  also  for  pleasure, 
and  in  the  selections  which  we  here  present  you  we  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide for  all  tastes  and  reasonable  desires  and  for  all  phases  of  informa- 
tion and  enjoyment. 

We  present  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  through  you  to  the  city  of  Elkhart, 
the  Elkhart-Carnegie  Library,  and  ask  that  all  citizens  look  upon  it  as 
their  property  and  use  it  for  their  pleasure  and  their  profit/’ 


Mayor  Greene’s  Acceptance  for  the  City. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — With  pleasure  I endeavor  to  say  a few 
words  on  this  occasion  in  behalf  of  our  city.  Our  united  thought  goes 
out  this  evening  with  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  his  bounteous 
gift  of  funds  to  our  city  whereby  the  erection  of  this  building  became 
possible  in  our  midst,  and  we  only  wish  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
the  gentleman  to  have  honored  us  with  his  presence  at  this  time,  truly 
feeling  that  if  he  could  be  here  to  view  this  building  in  its  modern  com- 
pleteness and  beauty,  and  meet  this  representative  gathering  of  the 
citizens  of  Elkhart,  and  feel  the  thought  of  thankfulness,  brotherly  love, 
and  good  will  that  prevail  here  to  night  he  would  have  become  con- 
scious more  than  ever  before  of  that  great  truth  of  our  Master,  when  he 
said,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  My  friends,  let  us 
not  forget  tonight  to  remember  the  library  building  committee,  among 
whose  number  is  found  those  who  solicited  and  obtained  the  gift  from 
Mr.  Carnegie,  for  the  city  and  who  all  have  cheerfully  given  their  time 
and  ability,  judiciously  and  with  great  discretion  using  the  funds  at  their 
command  in  the  building  of  this  temple.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
the  position  as  member  of  a public  building  committee  is  not  a desir- 
able one,  and  when  such  committee  performs  its  work  well  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  citizens,  as  we  believe  and  know  this  committee  to 
have  done,  they  do  deserve  and  1 hereby  extend  to  them  our  sincere 
thanks, 

Again,  I think  we  should  remember  the  city  council  and  mayor.  Now 
don’t  misunderstand  me,  my  friends;  I have  no  reference  to  the  present 
council  or  mayor.  In  my  humble  opinion  we  have  as  yet  our  mark  to 
make,  but  I refer  to  those  gentlemen  holding  these  offices  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  who  met  the 
demands  of  the  same,  thereby  securing  for  us  this  gift,  and  who  also 
deeded  to  the  library  building  committee  this  beautiful  city  lot  on  which 
this  building  now  stands.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  in 
this  respect  we  return  to  them  our  thanks.  We  have  met  this  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  dedicating  this  beautiful  building  as  a 
free  city  library  and  as  such  it  becomes  the  common  property  of  each 
one  of  us  and  1 am  sure  that  we  all  will  take  a lively  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. 1 now  in  behalf  of  this  city  do  hereby  receive  and  accept  the 


building  as  a free  public  library,  and  with  pride  and  thankfulness  place 
it  on  the  list  of  our  public  buildings,  assured  that  the  obligation  to  be 
met  by  the  city  for  its  maintenance  will  at  all  times  be  promptly  paid. 


The  Elkhart-Carnegie  Library  is  now  one  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Elkhart.  It  adds  beauty  and  utility  to  the  institutions  for  the  city’s 
welfare  and  progress. 


TABLET  INSCRIPTION 

On  the  south  end  panel  is  the  following  inscription : 

HONORARY  TO 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
CONTRIBUTOR  OF  BUILD- 
ING FUND  TO  THIS 
LIBRARY 

1901 


REVIEW  PRINTING  COMPANY 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 


LOOKING  EAST  FROM  ROTUNDA 


library 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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